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“O Tiny Hands” 


By Manton Leonarp FiIsHER 


O tiny hands that fluttered, long ago, 
Like little birds, about a mother’s breast, 
The ages envy you the kisses prest 
By mother-lips on pretty palms aglow 


Like shyest roses hiding under snow, 
Or pallid shells on seas of pink afloat— 
Each one a fairy-frail kiss-laden boat, 
Ah, wrecked and lost, long since, on seas of woe! 
The ages envy you; the years but yearn, 
Year after year, for all the bliss ye knew. 
O tiny hands, those other hands that drew 
Sweet solace from your baby-touches burn 
For bounty of your finger-tips again— 
Age-chastened lilies they that covet rain. 











Brothers of the Road 


By Watters J. Mumtensure 


All through the long, hot day, I had followed the 
wavering line of gray road southward. In the morn- 
ing my eyes had wandered afield, looked out upon a 
world drenched with dew, upon the green of tasselled 
corn, upon the silent beauty of stubble turning a thin 
green after the desolation of the harvest. But when 
the sun had gained the zenith, my feet began to lag, 
and now, at evening, I shuffled through the soft dust 
so tired that my eyes could not comprehend the glory 
of sunset in the wide, western sky. Thirst raged in 
me. 

Suddenly, having gained the top of the slope, I 
caught a glimpse of a house, almost hidden behind a 
grove. Ah, here I could get water. I saw a pump, 
with a tin cup hanging hospitably upon a bent wire. 
Surely no need to ask for a drink here! Three 
times the cup was filled and emptied, and never did I 
know such sweet music as the rusty whining of the 
iron pump-handle. But with thirst assuaged, hunger 
rose in me like a quiescent fire, gnawing, insistent. 
Food, as well as drink, I must have. And for food 
one must ask. I made my way to the door that faced 
the farm-yard, and knocked. 

The door opened and before me stood a small wom- 
an, whose gray hair was drawn rather tightly down 
about her face, also gray, and traced with fine wrin- 
kles. Her eyes searched mine for a moment, ques- 
tioningly. 
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‘‘T have walked all day,’’ I said, ‘‘and I am 
hungry.’’ 

She opened the-screen door and I passed before 
her into the curtained dimness of the living-room. 
Swiftly and silently she spread a meal before me, 
and I drew up to the little table that stood by a win- 
dow looking out toward the west. 

In the first primitive joy of satisfying hunger, I 
swallowed without tasting. Taste is only for those 
who are near satiety. Hunger is fierce, impatient of 
mastication. But finally I could eat with leisurely 
enjoyment. Then, looking up for the first time, I 
met the wide, deep eyes of my hostess regarding 
me with strange intentness. I turned my attention 
back to my plate, but with the feeling that those 
undeviating eyes were still upon me. I felt a slight 
pressure on my shoulder and turned quickly. 

The woman had changed. The remoteness had 
given place to a look of intense yearning. It seemed 
as though she were on the point of saying something 
which she could not formulate into words. Silently 
we regarded one another. 

‘¢You—you are a tramp?’’ she asked in a tone a 
little above a whisper. 

‘‘T am a wanderer.”’ 

‘‘But that’s about the same, isn’t it?’’ 

‘Just about—yes.”’ 

Nervously she twisted her apron with a hand 
scarred and thin from labor. 

‘*T got a boy like you.’’ Though the voice was low, 
it held an intensity that made me start. ‘‘He’s big, 
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too, brown eyes and dark hair—but I guess he’s just 
a bit stouter. He went away four years ago to be a 
tramp. Pa and he couldn’t seem to get along, so Joe 
just left.’? Her voice shivered queerly. 

Once more she touched me. ‘‘I guess sometime 
you’ll come across him,’’ she said, ‘‘and when you 
do, just say that his Ma is all alone and wants him to 
come back.’’ The tone had become eager, confident. 
I turned away from those eyes. Four years a tramp! 
It needed less than that to send most men to a living 
perdition. 

She left my side and returned quickly with a 
photograph. 

‘“‘This is his picture,’’ she said. ‘‘You’ll know 
him as soon as you see him. Nothing mean about 
my Joe. It just seems as though he and his Pa 
couldn’t get along. But you just step up to him and 
say, ‘Your Ma wants you to come home. She ain’t 
got nothing in the world but you, Joe.’ ”’ 

I stared out of the window at the dying sunset. 
Far away, in the red light, a distant file of cattle 
moved slowly down a pasture to the tank in the 
hollow. 

““You’ll tell him?’’ 

It was a fool’s errand. But that soft, appealing 
voice penetrated deeper than the regions of my 
common-sense. 

‘¢Give me the picture,’’ I demanded gruffly. ‘‘T’ll 
find him.’’ 

I turned and walked out into a twilight that had 
almost turned to darkness, as though not seeing the 
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hand she stretched out to me. But I saw the smile 
on her face, and it never left me. For months after, 
lying out under the sky at night, I would wake to see 
that worn, smiling face in the darkness; and I would 
wish, with a burning desire, that I might have had a 
mother whose soul would lie in her eyes as she asked 
for me to come home. 


Almost a year had passed since I had undertaken 
my mission, and nothing had come of it. Had not 
the words of the little, gray woman sounded always 
like a thin monotone in my mind, I should long 
since have given over the search. What was the 
use of it all! She would never know her boy again, 
the Joe who had left her. Better that they never 
met. 

Meditating in this sombre frame of mind, I walked 
steadily down the track which led, straight as an 
arrow, into the west, where the rails seemed to con- 
verge and meet. It was the waning of a May after- 
noon. All day the sky had been deep blue. The 
peculiar quiet of a late Spring evening had fallen 
upon the land. No bird sang, no breeze stirred; all 
was silent, unmoving. It seemed as though I, alone, 
were animate in a world of sleep. As the weariness 
of long walking numbed my mind with the toxin of 
fatigue, I wondered about many things: if the silence 
of the afternoon were typical of death, and whether 
such death were not vastly to be preferred to a life 
which was restless with struggle that did not avail. 
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The sun descended lower until its rim touched the 
line of trees in the west. Between the trunks, the 
sunset flared with a dull fire, making them stand out 
blackly, grotesquely, like the overbalanced trees in a 
Japanese painting. 

Suddenly I perceived before me a column of gray 
smoke rising languidly into the dim air. At the same 
time, my feet struck the timbers of a railroad bridge, 
and through the wide interstices I saw the glow of a 
small fire and heard the hum of stilled voices. Ah, 
this must be a gathering of tramps. 

I drew back. What had I to do with these crea- 
tures! Then the thought of the waiting mother 
came to me. I turned aside and swiftly descended 
the slope of cinders. 

As I drew nearer, I saw that it was a typical haunt 
for these men of the road. Above the fire bent one 
of the tramps, the fire-light showing his face to be of 
a dirty yellow hue, covered raggedly with unshaved 
beard. Ceaselessly he stirred the steaming contents 
of battered tin cans that edged the fire. I sniffed, 
and the odor decided me that, for once, my appetite 
was far from urgent. I walked to the opposite side 
of the fire, among the half-dozen recumbent figures 
lying there, each with his derby placed carefully on 
the grass beside him. Their faces were hidden ex- 
cept when the fire flared up. Then it only showed 
them all alike in repose—dull and devoid of meaning. 

‘‘She’s a-bilin’, boys!’’ The erstwhile cook 
straightened painfully. There was a hasty scram- 
ble. Only two remained behind—myself and an- 
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other, who lay rather far from me. One of the 
brethren turned to him. 

‘*Pitch inter de John O’Brien, Warbler!’’ 

I could see the slightest gesture of dissent from my 
partner. The tramps continued their meal in audible 
satisfaction. I changed my position so as to see 
more of the comrade who, like myself, felt no hunger. 
He must have seen my approach for, as I drew near, 
I was startled by a low, heavy voice: ‘‘Say, Bo, why 
don’t y’ stay where y’ are? Leave me alone.’’ I 
moved farther among the shadows, but not before I 
saw his face. It was like the others, yellowish and 
dirty; but in his words to me, I caught a suggestion 
of something different, of a struggle. 

The meal ended, the members of the band plucked 
grass at their feet and scoured the interiors of their 
tins perfunctorily. This accomplished, they drooped 
downward until all lay sprawling on the turf. 

‘‘Le’s git some booze,’’ spoke up a lazy voice 
among them. A murmur of approval arose. 

‘‘Snopey, make th’ rounds wit’ yer dip and—no 
tin, no booze. Start wit’ de comp’ny—we got ter be 
perlite.’’ This last I knew was meant for me; and as 
I thought they deserved some compensation for my 
presence, I pulled out my purse. At the flash of 
coins, I felt, rather than saw, an alertness pass over 
the group. Too late, I knew that I had been a fool. 
With a thud the dollar rolled into the brimless 
derby that Snopey held out to me. He passed on, but 
no one else contributed. 
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“You git the booze, Dibbey,’’ commanded the 
leader. ‘‘And hit th’ dust!’’ 

With a groan, one of the huddled mass disengaged 
himself, picking up a tin pail, and disappeared down 
the track. 

As the emissary passed from view into the moon- 
lit evening, the cook proposed that the time be filled 
in suitably until Dibbey’s return. One of the tramps 
stood up. Out of an inner pocket he produced a 
mouth-harp, upon which he began to play aimlessly. 
Suddenly, with a flourish and bow that seemed ridic- 
ulous in so ragged a minstrel, he commenced an old- 
time melody that all men know. The man played 
softly and lingered over his notes. The recumbent 
forms of his fellows arose, one by one, to a sitting 
posture. Finally one began to sing, and in a short 
time they had all joined in but one, he who had not 
eaten with the others. He sat, face resting on his 
palm, looking into the fire, which flared up to let me 
see the utter desolation in his eyes, the loathing of 
life mirrored there. He did not sing, but the music 
affected him strangely. His body crouched for- 
ward, tense. 

Song after song was wafted away by the gentle 
night wind. The men sang softly, probably from 
habitual caution, and their voices were uncouth, but 
singularly wild and expressive—for they were songs 
of the road, of drink, and of untrammelled freedom. 
In their midst, the dying fire glowed luridly at the 
passing of a vagrant breeze, lighting eyes from 
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which the vapidity had fled, leaving them primitive 
and reflecting the mystery of the night. 

In a pause between songs, one of the tramps turned 
toward the silent member who still regarded the fire 
with wide eyes. 

‘¢Sing fer us, Warbler!’’ 

The man would have refused, but the demands be- 
came so rough that he finally rose and walked to the 
center of the circle. Almost inaudibly, the tramp 
with the mouth-harp began to play and, after the 
first bar, I began to wonder. The music was that 
known to all, but of special significance to the wan- 
derer: ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ 

The singer seemed stricken dumb. With bent 
head and sagging shoulders he stood before us until 
the player had gone through the entire song. Then, 
when the harp commenced again, he lifted his face 
slowly, and sang. At once I knew why they had 
called upon him. His was that soft, soaring tenor 
that moves men deeply. At first his voice hardly 
rose above the wailing accompaniment. Then his 
face was lifted to the sky. His body sagged no more. 
The lifting, crying voice rose until the appeal of the 
wanderer must have gone on forever into the dim 
wastes of the moonlit night. The words came 
clearly, not in the tramp jargon. The eyes burned 
with a consuming eagerness. Immovable, the men 
grouped around him, all intent upon the one in their 
midst who, through a song, was voicing the call in 
their lives, and its vanity—a call which had brought 
them only the husks of life and the appetites of 
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brutes. Subconsciously, I heard the wizened little 
tramp beside me sobbing crazily. I looked at him. 
His small, yellow face was tearless, but working 
ludicrously. What had that deformed little wretch 
to cry out about? Had he ever seen a home? The 
singer ceased, stared straight before him for a mo- 
ment, and sat down. 

In the long silence that followed, I saw the man as 
though he were still singing. The pitiless sweetness 
of the song still swept over my bared, aching spirit. 
But the face came back to me hauntingly. Where 
had I caught that same look of appeal? In a flash I 
had it—his was the expression I had seen in the eyes 
of the little gray woman. And now I knew that this 
man was Joe—the man I sought. 

For a long time no one moved. From the east 
came a faint whistle. Then followed a long, rolling 
sound, a louder screech that rang in our ears, and in 
a moment a train crashed over the bridge above us. 
A shower of sparks spattered in the moonlight, a line 
of smoke. drifted into oblivion, a faint, very far 
scream of a whistle—and the silence of a white night, 
made all the more mysterious by the passing of this 
huge monster of transportation. 

Down the track a figure was discerned approach- 
ing. He carried a burden which caused the brother- 
hood to send up a shout of rejoicing. 

Moonlight, mixed with alcohol, has ever proved 
alluring to the rougher sons of man. For my money, 
they had obtained a quantity of cheap alcohol, and, 
mixed with water, it proceeded to flow freely. The 
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tomato-cans were dipped deep. Then the tongues of 
my hosts were unloosed and I, striving to appear 
impassive, heard strange tales of storm, danger, and 
even heroism. But the stories soon told of brutality 
and a joy in it that made even my hardened sensi- 
bilities revolt. 

‘‘Help yerself, Duke,’’ came the invitation close at 
hand. The vague menace in the peering eyes of the 
man decided me. I drank. The devotees of the 
derby joined hands and danced about the extinct fire, 
singing and shouting, while the silent moonlight 
drenched them with its indifference. I shivered. 
Something ghastly and unreal in the whole scene 
struck me. 

I wondered about Joe. As the circle about the fire 
broke, I saw him on the far side, alone. I knew the 
bitterness that held him apart—all wanderers know 
it sometime. I sat down beside him but he did not 
stir. 

Then, though he did not seem to heed, I told him 
of the white house standing among the trees far to 
the south of us, of the faded little woman who was 
lonely, waiting for her boy. ‘‘She told me to say, 
when I met him, that he must come home,’’ I con- 
concluded. ‘‘That’s what she said: ‘Tell Joe to come 
home.’ ’’ 

I could hear his breath as he choked upon it. 
Ceaselessly his palms rubbed together with a dry 
sound. Suddenly he lifted his head. 

‘‘Show me that picture you was talkin’ about!’’ 
he said roughly. I drew it from my inside coat 
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pocket and handed it to him. He studied it care- 
fully, trying to get all of it in spite of the dimness of 
the'light. 

I was silent. There was nothing more to say. 
After all, it was his struggle. 

The night wore on and the scene became more 
primitive. The volume of sound was deafening. 
Two fellows, the cook and another, wrestled on the 
ground, their faces bloated and filled with hate. I 
felt a touch on my arm. I looked up into the face of 
Joe. Through all the ugliness that the years had 
wrought, I saw a change. ‘‘Let’s get away from 
here,’’ he commanded softly. ‘‘Better go easy, so 
they don’t see us. They know you got money with 
you.”’ 

In a moment we slipped up toward the slope. I 
stumbled, and a shower of cinders rolled down. One 
of the tramps strode swiftly up before flight was 
possible. 

‘‘Yer’ll leave us, will yer! Not wit’ dem bucks on 
yer skin. Come across—hand over de stuff!’’ his 
tone brought the rest of his fellows swarming about 
us, wild men, hair matted over their eyes. 

We faced them silently. If the money would have 
appeased them, I would have ‘given it them—but 
their brains, raging under the poison stimulus of 
alcohol, would not be satisfied with so tame an affair. 
Better face it at once. 

‘*You’ll have to fight for it!’’ I exclaimed, and 
settled forward on my feet. Joe also straightened. 
For just a moment a tensity came over us. Then, 
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with a cry, the leader leaped at me. My fist shot out 
and the feel of it as it struck the soft flesh of his face 
filled me with a fire of delight. The man fell like a 
sodden bundle before us. At the same time, a whis- 
tle, peculiarly loud and clear, rang out, and the whole 
mob tore at us. 

In a sense, the very number of our assailants 
proved a benefit, for they were in each other’s way. 
I struck out as often as I could, and I heard Joe do- 
ing the same. Into the moonlight rang a medley of 
sound—cursing in high-pitched voices, a scream, a 
hoarse laugh,—and silence. 

Uncomprehending, I turned around. In the hand 
of my comrade glistened a revolver. The tramps 
edged from us in a cowering mass. 

Step by step we backed away, with the revolver 
always toward them. At last distance hid them from 
us. 

‘*Why didn’t you show your gun sooner?’’ I asked. 
‘‘It would have saved trouble.’’ 

‘‘Because I wanted trouble. Before I could leave, 
I had to pay them something. Now I feel almost 
clean.’’ His voice trembled with hate. But as we 
walked, the face became softer until it finally took on 
a remote smile. I knew that he was thinking. 

My body was so weary that it sagged at every 
step. At.a road crossing, we left the track and jour- 
neyed between meadows whose perfume came to us 
with the heavy, wet odor of late night. In ten min- 
utes we came to a cross-roads and I halted. Before 
us lay the road to the Southland, and it was broad 
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and smooth. That was the road that Joe would take. 
I saw his face, and hope had redeemed it. 

‘Come along, Bo!’’ he cried. ‘‘Make your home 
with me!’’ 

I hesitated. Peace would come to me out there 
where twilight lingered among the trees. I could see 
the eyes of the old mother, and they, too, seemed to 
invite. Then, as always, came the old unrest. I 
turned. 

‘‘Good-bye, Joe!’’ I reached out my hand to him. 
He wrung it, and looked away with averted eyes. 

‘*So-long, Bo!”’ 

He strode away with long, elastic steps. I watched 
until he disappeared in the haze of light. Far in the 
west, the moon hung on the rim of the horizon. 
Slowly I walked out to meet the dawn on a road that 
led nowhither. 











A Child Dancing At Twilight 


By Anna BuancHe McG 


Once in the wind-stirred twilight, 
Tip-toe under a green tree, 
I saw you swaying a moment, 
Light as a leaf breeze-lifted— 
Yet to no music, save haply 
The rippling exquisite rhythms 
Of Joy in a child’s heart singing. 


Ah, what melodious freshet 
Of gladness the tune was calling! 
What Flutes of Dream were piping? 
Almost I heard them silvering 
With high cool treble the twilight— 
Minstrelsy of white magic, 
Your woven paces compelling. 


Darling lithe dancer of twilight, 
Would I might hold you forever 
Fast in my heart as I saw you, 
White in the spring dusk swaying, 
Quickening my breast with memories, 
Young like you and as lovely— 
The Dreams that once danced in my heart. 








The Furlough 


By Fiorence Kiper Frank 


In the late winter afternoon young Allinson 
bounded up the steps eagerly, his bright face astir 
with the excitement of the home-coming. At the 
door his mother met him, and surprise and a surging 
joy leapt in her like a swift flame. The two faces 
were wonderfully alike, lit thus by their eager wel- 
come. 

‘“Mother!’’ 

‘“‘Q, my boy! My boy!’’ 

She drew him into the narrow hall, and with im- 
patient hands divested him of the long coat that en- 
veloped him. He looked about happily at the 
familiar little drawing-room, the cosy comfort of it, 
the neatly patterned chairs, the heavy clock that 
over the fireplace ticked regularity, order. 

‘“‘The Englishman’s home, Mother—and all the 
rest of it, you know. Mine looks great to me, I can 
tell you. Just two days and then back again. Carter 
got me the furlough. Friend of Dad’s, you know. 
Where’s Edith?’’ 

The words came tumbling out-in a boyish rush. 
The elder woman hesitated a moment. 

‘‘Brent, dear, it’s—begun!’’ She looked at him 
lovingly. 

‘“‘O, Lord!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Really!’’ 

‘‘ Just this afternoon. About an hour ago.’’ 

His face was awed. ‘‘Oh, I say—Mother!’’ 
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‘*She’s all right, Brent. You mustn’t be upset. 
But your coming just now—it’s a miracle.’’ 

‘¢Well—rather!’’ 

The sudden grave earnestness set on the boyish 
face a bit incongruously, like the seriousness of a 
youngster commissioned by parental trust to some 
too mature responsibility. But in a moment a smile 
broke through, radiant. 

‘To think of it, Mother! To think of me—say, I 
hope it’ll be a boy. A boy would be bully. We could 
do all sorts of things together—go long walks and 
play cricket. And a boy would be proud that his 
father’s a soldier. And—I suppose I mustn’t rush 
in on her like this, must I? I suppose you must tell 
her. She’ll be glad to see me, Mother, won’t she?’’ 
He stopped and drew breath. 

‘“Yes, dear, indeed,’’ she answered, preoccupied. 
She delayed a minute, as if seeking words. Then she 
turned and put her hands on his shoulders. 

‘‘Brent, this is different from anything that has 
happened to you before. You’ll be—brave?’’ she 
questioned. Yet it was scarcely a question. The 
words had the ring of a command. Then she flicked 
his cheek fondly. ‘‘That’s all. You understand, I 
think.’’ 

‘‘T understand, Mother,’’ he answered. 

The middle-aged nurse, white-aproned, closed the 
door upon them when she told the girl of her hus- 
band’s arrival. Brent, summoned, toptoed in awk- 
wardly, but when he saw her seated by the window, 
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the late afternoon sunlight falling upon her, he leapt 
across the room and his arms were about her. 

Her large, dark eyes were luminous with ecstasy. 

‘You came, Brent. I prayed—I prayed God—”’ 

‘‘Of course I came, girl. Don’t you s’pose I got 
the message. Sure!’’ He held her to him and 
laughed with eagerness. 

There was mysticism in the girl’s face, as of a soul 
accustomed to grope after the issues of the spirit. 

**Q, yes, I knew—I knew—’’ her voice faltered 
with emotions not to be put into the saying. 

‘‘Now, dearie!’’ cautioned the rubicund nurse. 
She patted her patient’s head; the touch indulgently 
warned against excitement. 

‘‘Mayn’t I stay, nurse?’’ questioned the young 
husband, anxious. 

‘‘Indeed, Mr. Brent, indeed you may. It’s God’s 
mercy you came now. I don’t know—if you 
hadn’t—’’ she shook her head gravely. In her heart 
was the memory of many women. 

He sat by Edith, his arm thrown around her shoul- 
der, and chatted gaily. His mother, moving quietly 
in and out, smiled as she watched him. Yes, he 
understood. There was nothing in his talk of him- 
self and of the last terrible weeks. And she, the 
young wife, mystically guarding her strength for its 
supreme effort, asked of him no questions. She 
leaned back gazing at him, giving herself up to him, 
to the sunlit buoyancy of him—her man, who had 
come to her at her hour. 


‘*Kidith!’’ 
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‘“Yes, Brent.’’ 

‘* *Member that morning on the river?”’ 

‘‘Yes, twentieth of June.’’ 

‘‘ And what heavenly weather! Edith!’’ 

‘*Yes, Brent.’’ 

‘‘Blue dress, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘“Sky-blue.’’ 

*‘Q, crickey, Edith, that was a morning!’ 

He leaned and kissed her hair and laughed into it. 

‘‘This is what I did, Edith—kissed your hair. 
First time, you know, the world goes sort o’ spin- 
ning. The sky and your dress got mixed up some 
way. Couldn’t tell which was which. Only the fact 
of your hair being yellow that got the world straight- 
ened out again for me. And yet that was sort of 
confusing, too. Might have been the sun for all I 
knew. Was very glad when I found it wasn’t.’’ 

‘*Silly!’’ She lingered on the word. She adored 
him with it. 

‘‘And then that evening when the stars came 
pricking out. Same dress. Same hair—’’ 

‘*Brent, that time it was white.’’ 

‘‘Which? Hair?’’ 

‘*Brent!’’ 

‘*Q, yes—white dress, with pink flowers. In little 
clusters. Looked as if you could pick ’em right off 
the dress. And I know they smelled sweeter than if 
they’d been growing.”’ 

‘¢Wild-rose perfume, Brent.’’ 

‘You must have made it out of the flowers, then. 
I’m sure of that. And I said, ‘Edith, do you want 
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to marry me?’ And you answered, ‘Have you any 
money?’ And sez I, ‘A matter of five thousand 
pounds or so, that my grandad left me.’ Then you 
answered ‘Yes,’ right quick, as if you didn’t want me 
to change my mind. And the air was as soft and 
sweet !—and pretty soon the old moon came round- 
ing up right over the edge of the meadow. And that 
wasn’t long over a year ago, now, was it?’’ 

They sat for a moment clasping hands. Her body 
became mysteriously troubled. 

‘‘Tt’s nothing, Brent.’’ 

‘*No, of course not.”’ 

The nurse signaled to him quietly. He stood up 
and saluted. 

‘‘Until further orders, lady sweetheart.’’ 

‘Yes, Brent dear. I’ll lie down and later nurse 
will call you.’’ 

In the lamplit sitting-room, his mother played with 
the tea-things. 

‘‘Lemon and two lumps, Brent. Or do you want 
something stronger?’’ 

‘‘Tea will do, Mother.’’ 

He stirred and stirred it, not heeding. 

‘‘She’s really quite strong, Brent. Dr. Arthur 
says so.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps so, Mother. She’s always looked like a 
flower. But then—O, women, I s’pose, are differ- 
ent.’’ 

‘‘T’ll give you another cup. That’s cold now.’’ 

**Tt’s all right.’’ 
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He drained it at a gulp, and set down the dainty 
thing with a clatter. 

‘Why isn’t Arthur here now? When’s he com- 
ing?’’ 

‘*He’ll look in presently.’’ 

There was another silence between them. Then 
his mother asked gently, ‘‘Do you care to talk about 
things—out there?’’ 

**T don’t mind.”’ 

‘“‘Not any more than you wish, but—I’d like to 
know—’’ 

**O, it’s all right! It’s different a bit from what 
I thought, but it’s all right, Mother. It’s—you don’t 
think much, you know. You just go ahead and do 
what’s to be done. And then you’re too dog-tired to 
care about anything.”’ 

‘“Were the mufflers warm, Brent?’’ 

‘‘Wine! Say, Mother, how has Edith been taking 
it—my being away and all that?’’ 

They had always been frank with each other. So 
she told him the truth now. 

‘‘Not very well, Brent. She broods and broods.”’ 

‘‘But that’ll pass away—after?’’ 

‘‘O, yes, I think so. But sometimes she says 
strange things. She’s been murmuring to herself, 
‘Why? Why? What’s the use?’—”’ 

Brent looked startled. ‘‘Do you think she says 
that about the—kid, Mother?’’ 

‘“Probably.’’ 
Young Allinson wagged his head commiseratingly. 
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‘‘Poor little girl! It’s because she’s ill. Poor 
little flower !’’ 

There was a tread in the hall. Allinson jumped to 
his feet, and almost collided with the heavy doctor. 

‘Well, young man, a pleasant surprise! Fur- 
lough?’’ 

Allinson nodded. The doctor shook the young 
soldier’s hand warmly. His eyes were agleam with 
excitement. 

‘‘Heard about it? The newspapers are just out. 
We’ve pushed forward at Dixmude.”’ 

‘‘Crickey! You don’t say so! Great old boys!’’ 

‘‘Great old country.’’ 

‘‘Hurray! England forever!’’ 

‘QO, you young fellows, how I envy you!”’ ex- 
claimed the doctor. ‘‘If only I could get out there— 
on the firing line—in the scramble—but here I am, 
tied hand and foot with a lot of women patients. 
Tell me, how’s Edith?’’ 

Brent sobered suddenly. ‘‘She’s all right, doctor.’ 

‘“‘Thought I’d have just a look at her now. No, 
don’t come up with me, Brent. Husbands are a 
nuisance in this sort of thing. Make a fuss about 
nothing.”’ 

He returned presently, rubbing his hands and 
smiling. 

‘‘Eiverything fine! I’ll be back in a short time. 
Hope it’ll be a ‘he,’ young man. No better way for 
Edith to show her devotion to her country.’’ He 
grinned and left them. 
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Brent strolled back and forth, in the hall, through 
the drawing-room, into the hall again. He accosted 
his mother on one of her ceaseless quiet errands. 

‘“Mother, I’ll go and see her now.’’ 

‘‘Very well, dear.’’ 

He returned precipitately, a few minutes after. 

‘¢Why didn’t Arthur stay? Mother—it’s awful!’’ 

‘*You’d best not go up again, Brent.”’ 

He was pale, and shaking a little. He gripped his 
mother by the shoulders. 

‘‘He’s coming back soon?’’ 

‘*He’ll come presently.’’ 

She drew him again into the drawing-room. They 
sat on the little sofa. 

‘‘Nurse Atkinson is quite competent, you know. 
She’s had so many cases.”’ 

‘‘ And—and is it always this way, Mother?’’ 

She smiled tenderly, indulgently, a smile of rem- 
iniscence. 

‘*Tt doesn’t make any difference afterwards, boy. 
One doesn’t remember—after.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Mother!’’ He covered her hand with his 
own. 

‘*Yes, Brent.’’ She returned the convulsive clasp. 

‘“‘T came that way, and—you’re—women are 
bricks, Mother!’’ His voice was husky with admira- 
tion. 

‘‘Oh—Brent!’’ Her voice disparaged the state- 
ment, yet she was proud of him, because of his under- 
standing. 
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‘*Yes, they are, Mother, and—funny part of it is, 
I never thought of it before—really!’’ 

Again her smile was indulgent—for the youth of 
him and the frank boyishness. 

The evening wore on. They ate something, some 
way—he didn’t know what. Dr. Arthur came again 
and this time stayed. The hours were interminable. 
Midnight struck. 

A strange something, a hush, intangible yet very 
real, brooded through the house like a palpable 
atmosphere. 

‘‘Mother,’’ exclaimed Brent suddenly, ‘‘do you 
know, it’s—this is something like being in the 
trenches. You wait, you wait! You—your nerves 
are tight—things go through your head—odd things. 
You think of the silly tricks you did when you were 
a kid and—the first time you called on a girl and— 
you really aren’t thinking of that at all—you’re just 
waiting—just waiting—’’ his voice trailed off, un- 
certain. 

‘‘That’s men’s courage, Brent. This is ours.”’ 

He looked up at her, at the proud, quiet face. And 
then— ‘‘O, I see, Mother!’’ 

He saw more than he had ever seen before. She, 
who came of a family of soldiers, knew the courage 
of the soldiers’ women. He remembered the day 
when his uncle, the beloved brother, had been 
wounded. He remembered the day when the news 
had been brought that his officer-father, the fine, 
handsome fellow, had been killed in Africa. He saw 
her moving through the years self-contained, self- 
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scornful, the fine aristocrat. If he himself should be 
killed—which of course he wouldn’t be—but if he 
should—so she would take it, standing up to the 
blow, scornful of her own anguish. 

There came a cry through the house, a shrill, alien 
ery, different from anything he had ever heard be- 
fore. He jumped to his feet. He was trembling, his 
face was ashes. 

‘‘Oh, Lord! Mother, Mother, what is it?’’ 

But she was out of the room in a soft rush, and 
had closed the door on him with a ‘‘ Wait, Brent! 
Wait just a moment!’’ 

She flung the door open presently and her face 
was wonderful. 

‘*Tt’s your son, Brent, dear. Your—son, Brent!’’ 
She choked with emotion. 

“Tt is? It—O, I say—I—”’ the words tumbled 
over each other. 

He sat down by the table, his face buried in his 
hands. He had not until now known the strain of 
the watching. 

The doctor opened the door soon and came in with 
a blanket-wrapped bundle. Brent raised his head. 
The doctor was grinning. 

‘‘Don’t you want to look at him, Mr. Father?’’ 

Brent rose to his feet, unsteady. He came awk- 
wardly forward. 

The doctor raised the blanket’s flap and disclosed 
a small red face, incredibly grotesque, strange. 

‘Here he is, young man. Salute your father, little 
soldier.”’ 
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Brent stared at his son, bewildered. 

‘‘Oh, is—is that the way they look, doctor?’’ he 
stammered. 

The doctor’s grin turned to a roar. 

‘‘Doesn’t like him much, does he, lady mother?”’ 

Brent’s mother took the bundle from the doctor’s 
arms, and glowed and brooded over it. 

‘‘He’s a darling, Brent—just a darling.’’ 

‘“Yes, isn’t he!’’ 

Young Allinson’s enthusiasm was so evidently 
dutiful that his mother and the doctor exchanged a 
quick smile. 

‘‘ And now, Allinson,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘if I were 
you I’d turn in for awhile. You need your sleep. 
Edith had best not see you tonight. Congratulations 
again for the son. A worthy scion of a worthy 
family !’’ 

Brent, healthy young animal that he was, fell into 
a deep slumber, undisturbed by the disquietude of 
dreams. He was wrenched from this sleep by a 
guarded rapping at the door. He sprang from the 
bed bewildered, uncertain of his surroundings. 

Nurse Atkinson’s voice sounded low outside. 
‘‘She wants to see you, Mr. Brent. I’ll say you’re 
coming immediate?”’ 

‘*Yes, yes, nurse! She’s not worse, is she?’ 

‘‘Bless you, no!”’ 

Brent dressed hastily. At Edith’s door, Nurse 
Atkinson met him. 

‘‘T’ll stay outside, Mr. Brent. She wants to see 
you alone, she says.”’ 
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Brent shut the door softly. Edith did not stir. 
She lay white against the white pillows, her eyes 
closed, the yellow hair framing the mystical face. 
In the crook of her arm lay the baby, the newly- 
arrived little son. 

Brent stood still, uncertain. A strange emotion 
choked him. The firelight in the small fireplace 
leapt up as a log crackled. 

Edith opened her eyes and gazed at him. There 
was a sort of wonder in her eyes, solemn, unsmiling. 
He tiptoed forward. 

‘*Sit down, Brent. Sit down beside me—and my 
baby !”’ 

He sat down beside her. He covered the limp 
hand with his own. An awe too deep for words 
shook him to the very soul. 

A silence fell between them—a living silence, 
tingling. The firelight flared and died, flared and 
brooded. 

‘‘Oh—Brent!’’ exclaimed Edith brokenly. 

And suddenly what she meant to say and could 
not, woke in his own soul, aching. 

It was—it was—he groped for it, the feeling, 
strange, dim—of the meaning. . . . There must 
be something—something. . . . He had never 
thought before—he had never understood. 

His mother meant things noble, beautiful, all that he 
had been trained to and had accepted. But Edith— 
Edith would teach her son not the old courage, but a 
new courage—perhaps—perhaps more like the cour- 
age of women. Strange, inarticulate promptings 
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surged in him, groping. Out there they were killing 
each other, slaughtering! Life was different—dif- 
ferent from what he had thought. 

‘*Yes, Brent,’’ said Edith. As if theie souls had 
spoken, she answered. Her eyes shone troubling, 
holy. 

Brent sank to his knees. He buried his face in the 
covers. ‘‘Oh, God! God!’’ he sobbed—Brent, who 
was unused to miracles. 

Outside, the white winter dawn crept slowly upon 
London. 














Targets 


By Lewis WortHineton SMITH 


What is the mark your eye doth level at, 
Fortune or love or fame? 
What is the maiden wish that breathes of spring, 
Lifting your fancies high on rapturous wing 
Above the noisome stretches low and flat 
Where creep the things of shame? 


Bending across the table, eyes aglow, 
What would I give to look 
Deep in your heart until I surely knew 
All of the eager thoughts you tremble to: 
Thoughts that now leap and dance, now smoothly 
flow, 
Like some wood-wandering brook. 


Targets and targets, and your beauty turns 
This way and that, half-pleased. 
How can you choose one thing and leave the rest? 
Why should you not have all? Were that not best, 
Since every day a new ambition burns? 
By each your eyes are teased? 
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Targets and targets! Youth must have its way. 
Eyes are the marks for eyes. 
Not mine, I know; their fire is smoldering now 
Round heaps of ashes from October’s bough. 
Why should I care that still your glances stray 
Beyond their fringed disguise? 


Targets and targets! There across the room— 
What does he bring? Wealth? Fame? 
Nothing, I think, beyond the old, old lure 
Of things that may be. From the fixed and sure, 
Your eyes have turned to that sweet romance- 
bloom, 
Poppies that die in flame. 
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Let Us Go Afield (Appleton. $1.25), the latest book by 
Emerson Hough, is in content much like his Out of Doors 
—a call to the wild. It not only entertains but gives much 
helpful advice to the would-be camper. On two subjects 
‘Mr. Hough writes forcefully: American wastefulness, of 
which the buffalo is only one typical victim; and the danger 
of degeneracy in a nation whose young men sit watching 
‘hired men’’ play games, in preference to taking part in 
sports themselves. 

Proof of the Pudding (Houghton Mifflin. $1.35), by 
Meredith Nicholson, is a typical summer novel. The hero- 
ine, a young girl who has been rescued from poverty and 
‘brought up in wealth and luxury, is at the opening of the 
story in danger of being spoiled by a fast society set that 
has taken her up. The manner in which her course is 
changed, the characters, and the Indiana setting are equally 
unreal. 

Given the commencement of one of our ‘‘freshwater col- 
leges’’ and a Byronic valedictorian named T. Chauncey 
Devitt in the hands of so keen an observer, so finished a 
writer as Mrs. Watts, and the. result is delightful. There 
has been nothing so entertaining in the summer’s fiction as 
the picture with which The Rudder (Macmillan. $1.50) 
opens of the Middle Western school with its faculty and 
its faculty wives welcoming that ‘‘well known man of let- 
ters,’’ Mr. Marshall Cook. 

Of course the book contains also a problem—or rather 
two of them—and a heroine struggling to find herself; no 
modern novel would be complete without them. But in 
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spite of the infinite care with which the shiftlessness of the 
poor is set before us and the concreteness with which the 
evils of labor unions and bosses like Dalton are portrayed, 
we are content to let such questions remain unsolved for- 
ever. Eleanor Maranda, too, even though the author tries 
pathetically to force upon us her ‘‘vague, brave convic- 
tions, her wasted fires,’’ remains a futile, rather shadowy 
figure. Her reckless marriage, her later struggles, her final 
satisfaction obtained through social service are too familiar 
to move us unless they are very real. 

In Mrs. Watts’ novel, they are not real. Conventional- 
ized emotion, type characters do not make for reality. 
They do make, however, for good satire, and that we have 
here. The apathy of the American public, our system of 
education, the absurdity of our statues of public men are 
relentlessly exposed. The selfish, tactless invalid, the ‘‘sil- 
ver-tongued orator,’’ and other well known beings are 
touched in with the most delicate irony. Mrs. Watts’ book 


might be summarized by paraphrasing a comment on the 
work of her character Cook—in whose conversation and 
writing, by the way, we suspect an unconscious likeness to 
the author—‘‘a brilliant study of triteness.’’ 
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